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BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN. 

An Address Delivered at Germantown upon the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Engagement, October 4, 1877. 

by alfred c. lambdin, m.d. 

[The story of the battle of Germantown, as told by Dr. Lambdin, agrees 
in all of its important points with the conclusion arrived at by the editors 
of this Magazine, after a careful study of every authority bearing upon the 
subject, which in the last few years they have been able to gather together. 

From a military point the views of the editors have received the endorse- 
ment of Gen. W.W. II. Davis, whose long experience in active service must 
give weight to his opinion, formed on the scene of the conflict, with the evi- 
dence in the case before him. 

Dr. Lambdin, in preparing his paper, has given preference in each par- 
ticular to the statement of the person under whose eye the event described 
occurred, and no attempt has been made to reconcile other accounts, 
although of creditable persons, when it is known that they were in another 
part of the field. 

The notes that have been added are by the editors, and are given to show 
wherein the views expressed by Dr. Lambdin differ from those of other 
writers. They also designate the authorities from which the statements are 
drawn. When conflicting evidence exists, both sides are given, that the 
reader may draw his own conclusions. — Eds.]. 

In the little book from which I gained my first lessons in 
American history, I recollect a rude engraving, which was 
said to represent the Battle of Germantown. It w T as the pic- 
ture of a large stone house, from the windows of which issued 
the flash and smoke of musketry, while a platoon of Conti- 
nental soldiers in elaborate uniform was boldly charging 
across the lawn in front. The description of the battle given 
in the text was equally adequate with this pictorial present- 
ment. u On the 4th of October, 1777," it said, "General 
Washington's army attacked the British under Sir William 
Howe at Germantown, but a body of the enemy, having taken 
refuge in Chew's house, was enabled to keep up such a galling 
fire upon the patriots as compelled them to retreat." Such, 
in effect, was the idea inculcated in the youthful mind some 
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Battle of Germantown. 369 

years ago of the event which we are met to commemorate, 
and such, I dare say, is the popular idea of the Battle of Ger- 
mantown to this very day. Has not everybody heard of the 
engagement at Chew's house? and has not the enclosure 
around that historic mansion been pointed out to all visitors 
'o Germantown as the battle-ground? Traditions such as 
this should always command respect, but if, in what is here 
to be told of the Battle of Germantown, Chew's house be 
given a place of secondary importance, it w 7 ill be only in ac- 
cordance with the good judgment of your committee of ar- 
rangements, who have appointed our present meeting not in 
the garden of the Colonial Chief Justice, but at a spot much 
nearer that on w T hich — if so much can be said of any one spot 
— were decided the fortunes of that eventful day. 

For the Battle of Germantown, I hardly need say to you, 
was very much more than a contest with half a dozen compa- 
nies for the possession of a country house. It was a contest 
for the possession of a widely-extended and strongly-posted 
line, between two armies ; not large, indeed, according to our 
modern ideas, but such as not often met face to face in the 
w\ar for independence. In its general plan it was one of the 
largest and boldest, as it was also, in parts, one of the most 
spirited battles of the revolutionary struggle; and though it 
produced no very obvious military results, its moral and po- 
litical influence was such as to give the Battle of Germantown 
a place among the most memorable battles of the war. Cer- 
tainly no other engagement of that time has been the subject 
of warmer discussion, or, I may say, has been so wrapped in 
obscurity ; and to-day it is no easy task to unravel, from the 
infinite tangle of conflicting accounts, a continuous thread of 
intelligible narrative. Far abler and more learned historians 
than I shall ever be have tried it with but indifferent success, 
and the most that I can hope to do to-day is to sketch the 
outlines of the battle in such a way as at least shall not make 
more difficult the work of my fellow-students ; and if, in ful 
filment of the task assigned me, I shall be able to add any- 
thing to what is already known, I shall freely acknowledge 
my indebtedness to others, and especially to the officers of 
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the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, who have kindly placed 
at my disposal a great mass of original material which I 
should not have been able to gather for myself. At the same 
time let me say that for the use made of this material I am 
alone responsible. If my paper have any value, it owes it to 
the Historical Society's collections. Its errors and omissions 
are not the society's, but my own. It would have been easy 
to write a more attractive story, for the stock of picturesque 
incidents is as large as the combined imagination of the his- 
torians of a century could make it ; but whatever else this 
paper may lack, I believe it to be truthful, and as I hope to 
make you understand the Battle of Germantown, I shall 
rigidly confine myself to a plain unvarnished tale. 

BEFORE THE BATTLE. 

Let us briefly recall the position of affairs in the colony at 
the beginning of October a hundred years ago. The efforts 
to defend Philadelphia had failed with disaster, and on the 
26th of September Lord Cornwallis, at the head of his grena- 
diers, made the formal entry into the federal city, whence the 
Continental Congress had hastily adjourned to Lancaster. The 
main body of Howe's army, having crossed the Schuylkill 
at Fatland ford, was encamped at Germantown. Washing- 
ton was at Pennybacker's Mills, between the Perkiomen 
and the Skippack Creeks, thirty miles from the city, w^here 
lie hoped to receive reinforcements from the Northern Depart- 
ment. His army, which was mainly composed of Continental 
troops, with militia from Pennsylvania, Maryland, and New 
Jersey, had suffered severely at Brandywine and in the rapid 
marches afterward. It was ill-clad, almost unshod, and scan- 
tily fed. The enthusiasm of Pennsylvania in the patriot 
cause, never as exuberant as that of some of the other colonies, 
had been waning as the war dragged on, and now, with the 
actual invasion of the colony, with its capital in the hands of 
the enemy, had almost died out. The outlook was gloomy in 
the extreme. Congress was full of cliques, the army of am- 
bitious malcontents. The news of Burgoyne's surrender had 
not yet come to cheer the drooping spirits of the patriots, and 
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on every hand were discontent and despondency. " Oh, Heaven, 
grant us one great soul!" exclaimed the querulous John 
Adams ; " one leading mind would extricate the best cause 
from that ruin which seems to await it ;" while the venerable 
Parson Muhlenberg cried out, " Now, Pennsylvania, prepare 
to meet the Lord thy God !" Almost the only man who pre- 
served an unruffled temper in these times was the object of 
all this grumbling and criticism and plotting, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, always greatest in adversity, who calmly 
watched events and awaited his opportunity. 

Nor did he have to wait long. The Continentals, it will 
be remembered, retained control of the forts and defences of 
the Delaware, and General Howe's first care, after seeing his 
army well posted, was to gain possession of these. " Having 
received intelligence," writes Washington, 1 " through two 
intercepted letters, that General Howe had detached part of 
his force for the purpose of reducing Billingsport and the 
forts on the Delaware, I communicated the accounts to my 
general officers, who were unanimously of opinion that a 
favorable opportunity offered to make an attack upon the 
troops which were at and near Germantown." 2 It was ac- 
cordingly agreed that this attack should be made on the morn- 
ing of October 4th, and the Commander-in-Chief carefully 
prepared his order of battle. 

GENERAL HOWE'S POSITION. 

Germantown at that time consisted of the single street, 
built for a space of about two miles with houses of stone, set 

1 See Letter to Congress, Oct. 5th, 1777. 

2 On the 28th of Sept. Washington first submitted the question regard- 
ing the propriety of attacking the enemy, to his officers, but it was decided in 
the negative, — Brigadiers Small wood, Wayne, Scott, Potter, and James 
Irvine, voting that an attack should be made, whilst Major-Generals Sulli- 
van, Greene, Stirling, Stephen, Armstrong, and Brigadiers M'DougaM, 
Knox, Muhlenberg, Nash, and Conway voted to defer doing so until re- 
enforcements expected from Peekskill should arrive. It was recommended, 
however, that the army should be moved nearer the enemy, so that an attack 
could be made as soon as an opportunity should offer. — See Washington 
Papers quoted in Life of Muhlenberg ; Writings of Washington, by Sparks, 
vol. v., p 75. 
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clcse to the highway, from which the farm fences, orchards, 
and inclosures extended back a considerable distance on each 
side. In an open space in the centre was the Market house, 
just five miles distant from Philadelphia. From the head of 
the village, one mile from the Market house, the street con- 
tinued northward through Beggarstown to Mount Airy, a mile 
distant, and thence another mile to Chestnut Hill, where the 
road branched, the left fork leading to Reading and the right 
toward Bethlehem. On the west of the village the land rolled 
away to the high bluffs of the Wissahickon near its conflu- 
ence with the Schuylkill, while the ground on the east, inter- 
sected by the Wingohocken and other remote tributaries of 
the Delaware, was also w^ell disposed for defence. 1 General 
Howe's army was encamped upon the general line of School 
House and Church Lanes, crossing the town at its centre. 

The left wing, under Lieutenant-General Knyphausen, 
which comprised seven British battalions, forming the Third 
and Fourth Brigades, under Major-General Grey and Brig.- 
Gen. Agnew, three Hessian battalions, under Maj.-Gen. von 
Stirn, and the mounted and dismounted chasseurs, under 
Colonel von Wurmb, extended to the Schuylkill ; the chas- 
seurs were in front and on the flank, and the extreme left 
was guarded by a small redoubt on the bluff at the mouth of 
the Wissahickon, where School Lane joined the Manatawny 
or Ridge Road, one of the approaches to the town from the 
north. Major-General Grant and Brigadier-General Matthew 
were upon the right, with the corps of Guards, six battalions 
of British and two squadrons of dragoons, the line extending 
about a mile to the eastward to the woods near Lukens' mill 
—more lately Roberts' mill, but now, alas I no mill at all. 
This wing was flanked by the First Battalion of Light In- 
fantry, which was encamped upon the Limekiln Road, while 
the Queen's Rangers, a provincial corps, afterward com- 

1 It has been frequently stated that the open position occupied by Howe's 
army invited an attack, but such criticisms must have been made without 
any knowledge of the ground. The rough country in front of either wing 
of the British army made its position a strong one. 
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manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe, were thrown out on 
the extreme right flank toward Branchtown, on the York 
Road, these being the two approaches to the town upon the 
east. The Second Battalion of Light Infantry occupied the 
extreme advance toward the north, being posted, with a bat- 
tery of artillery, on the east of the main street at Mount 
Pleasant, with an outlying picket with two six pounders at 
Allen's house, on Mount Airy, while the Fortieth Eegiment, 
under Col. Musgrave, was encamped in the field opposite 
Chew's house, nearly a mile in the rear. 1 General Howe had 
his head-quarters at Stenton, a mile or so south of the Market 
house. 2 

Such' was the disposition of the troops at and near German- 
town when Washington, who on September 29th had marched 
from Pennybacker's Mills down to Skippack, about twenty- 
five miles from the city, and on the 2d advanced his camp 
some five miles further, to Worcester Township, prepared for 
his attack. 3 There appears to have been little effort to keep 
his movements secret. 4 " Mr. Washington," writes an officer 
of the Second Light Infantry on the night of October 2d (evi- 
dently not relishing his isolated position), 5 " by the accounts 

1 The positions of the British are taken from the map drawn by J. Hills, 
Lieut, of the 23d Regt. and Assist. Engineer, published in London by Faden 
in 1784; and from the letter of Sir Wm. Howe to Lord George Germain, 
Oct. 10, 1777. The German Auxiliaries in the War of North American 
Liberation, 1776 to 1783, by Max von Eelking, Hanover, 1863, has also been 
consulted, as that excellent work was prepared from original material not 
accessible in this country, 

2 Several writers have stated that Howe had his head-quarters at the 
house subsequently occupied by Washington, opposite the Market house. 
But the best evidence shows that at the time of the battle Stenton was the 
residence of Gen. Howe. See Hill's Map. 

3 Pickering's Diary. 

4 The Rev. Henry M. Muhlenberg, who resided near the American encamp- 
ment, recorded in his diary, Oct. 3. . . . " There is a report that at 
daylight the British outposts, at Barren Hill and Germantown, will be at- 
tacked."— See Collections Penna. Hist. Soc, vol. i. p. 170. 

5 See Material for History, by Frank Moore, p. 55, New York, 1861. 

In speaking of the affair at Paoli, this officer writes, in the letter quoted: 
" They threaten retaliation, vow they will give no quarter to any of our bat- 
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of some who came in to-day, is eighteen miles distant, with 
his main body. They also say he intends to move near us to 
try the event of another battle." Scouting parties had re- 
peatedly approached the lines, and the pickets had been driven 
in for three nights by the cavalry under Pulaski. 1 Sir George 
Osborn, in his testimony before the House of Commons Com- 
mittee, says that he " received from General Howe, who was 
accompanied by his aid-de-camp, only the night before, the 
order to move on with the grenadiers and light infantry of 
the guards to Major Simcoe's post, about half a mile in front 
of the line of infantry, as I might expect the enemy at day- 
break the next morning ;" adding, " The firing of the enemy 
on the morning of the attack began exactly or near the time 
that Sir William had represented me the night before it 
would do." Being cross-examined, however, and asked did 
he " conceive any other part of the army was surprised," Sir 

talion. We are always on the advance post of the army ; our present one is 
unpleasant ;our left is too open and unguarded. We expect reinforcements. 
There has been firing this night all around the sentries, which seems as if 
they endeavored to feel our situation, I am fatigued, and must sleep. Couldst 
thou sleep thus no more than I could act Sir Wildair in a Ship on Fire; nor 
I at first (entre nous), but I grant custom, etc., etc. Yet my rest is inter- 
rupted, I wake once or twice, or more, my ear is susceptible of the least 
noise." 

1 See Letter of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney to Judge William Johnson, 
Hist. Magazine, N. Y., 1866, page 202. Col. Pinckney states that after 
driving in the British pickets, Pulaski drew off his command ; "and when 
the head of Sullivan's Division arrived near the point of attack, we found he 
had laid down and gone to sleep, for which he was severely reprimanded by 
the General." Judge Johnson adds to the statement of Col. Pinckney, on 
what authority he does not mention, the information that Pulaski retired to 
a "farm house," and to the negligence of that officer in allowing the patrols 
of the enemy to learn of the approach of the Americans, he attributes the 
failure of Washington's plan. This charge against Pulaski called forth a 
number of replies. (See Pulaski Vindicated, etc. etc., by Paul Bentalou, 
Baltimore, 1824. A Reply to Judge Johnson's Remarks on an Article in the 
N. A. Review, etc., by Paul Bentalou, Baltimore, 1826, and an article by 
Sparks in N. A. Review. No. 53, Oct. 1826.) If any further refutation to 
the charge of Judge Johnson is required than those found in the publications 
mentioned, it is in the undeniable testimony of Lieut. Hunter, of the British 
light infantry, that the attack in force was a surprise. 
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George Osborn declined to answer the question. Howe him- 
self, though he would not acknowledge the surprise, testified 
that after the drubbing the Americans got at Brandy wine he 
did not believe they would hazard another battle. 1 

THE ORDER OF BATTLE. 

General "Washington, who was well informed of the enemy's 
position and movements, prepared his order of battle with 
great care. " The divisions of Sullivan and Wayne," 2 he ex- 
plains in his letter to Congress, flanked by Conway's brigade, 
were to enter the town by way of Chestnut Hill, while Gene- 
ral Armstrong, with the Pennsylvania militia, should fall 
down the Manatawny road by Van Deering's mill and get 
upon the enemy's left and rear. The divisions of Greene and 
Stephen, flanked by McDougall's brigade, were to enter, by 
taking a circuit by way of the Limekiln Road, at the Market 
house, and attack their right wing, and the militia of Mary- 
land and ]STew Jersey, under Generals Smallwood and Forman, 
were to march by the old York Road and fall upon the rear 
of their right. Lord Stirling, with Nash's and Maxwell's 
brigades, was to form a corps de reserve. The official order 
further explains that " General McDougall is to attack the 
right wing of the enemy in front and rear ; General Conway 
to attack the enemy's left flank, and General Armstrong to 

1 Major Simcoe, according to his journal, was not appointed to the com- 
mand of the Queen's Rangers until the 15th of Oct. 1777, and did not join 
the army at Germantown until the 16th. The testimony of Sir George Os- 
born, however, was given in 1779, after the Queen's Bangers under Simcoe 
had acquired considerable reputation, and Sir George no doubt, in speaking 
of " Major Simcoe's post" alluded to the position of the corps with which his 
name had become identified, which, according to Hill's map, was stationed on 
the Old York Road, as mentioned by Dr. Lambdin. If Sir George was per- 
sonally present with the troops he speaks of, Gen. Howe was guilty of a very 
questionable action in presenting him as a witness in the case, as the post 
surprised was that of the 2d Battalion of Light Infantry at Mt. Airy, two 
miles from where Sir George was posted. The question Sir George declined 
to answer would seem to show that suspicion of the facts existed in the mind 
of his interrogator. — See Hnive's Narrative and Simcoe's Journal. 

2 See Sparks, vol. v. p. 78. 
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attack their left wing in flank and rear." The pickets were 
to be "taken off" — not driven in — those at Yan Deering's 
mill by General Armstrong, those on Mount Airy by Sulli- 
van, and those at Lucan's mill by Greene. Each column was 
to make its dispositions so as to get within two miles of the 
enemy's pickets by 2 o'clock, there halt till 4, and attack the 
pickets precisely at 5 o'clock, " with charge bayonets and 
without firing, and the column to move to the attack as soon 
as possible." The columns were to communicate with each other 
from time to time by light horse, and proper flanking parties 
to be kept out from each column. Each officer and man, it 
was further ordered, should wear a piece of white paper in 
his cap, a precaution w T hich, if it was not neglected, evidently 
proved ineffectual to distinguish friend from foe. In addi- 
tion to the troops mentioned, a detachment of militia was 
sent down the w^est side of the Schuylkill, with orders to 
make a demonstration at the Middle ferry, at Market Street, 
to engage the attention of the enemy and prevent reinforce- 
ments being sent from the city. They showed themselves 
opposite Market Street and fired several cannon shots across 
the river, and though they produced no effect, this demon- 
stration must be mentioned as a part of the plan of the battle. 1 
It may be said here that, though the destination of Small- 
wood's column of militia seems plainly to have been against 
the rear of the enemy, the official order gives it minute direc- 
tions to move from White Marsh Church by " the left-hand 
road which leads to Jenkins' tavern, on the Old York Road 
below Armitage's, beyond the seven-mile stone, half a mile 
from which a road turns off short to the right hand, fenced 
on both sides, which leads through the enemy's encampment 
to Germantown Market House," which would simply have 
brought it along with or behind Greene. Practically, how- 
ever, these instructions made little difference, for Smallwood 
only came up toward the close of the action, in time to join 
in the retreat. His movements, therefore, will not concern 
us. Armstrong, too, instead of falling upon the enemy in 

1 See Morton's Diary, Penn. Magazine, vol. i. p. 13. 
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flank and rear, conceived that his " destiny was against the 
foreigners, rather to divert them with the militia than fight 
their superior body ;" and, though he succeeded in this so far 
as to keep a considerable Hessian force out of the battle in 
the early part of the day, he had so little general eifect upon 
the whole result that we may for the present dismiss him 
from our minds, and confine our attention to the two main 
columns. 

THE ATTACK. 

On the evening of October 3d the army left its encampment 
on Metuchen Hills by the routes prescribed in the order of 
battle. It was a hard march in the darkness 1 over rough 
roads, and at daybreak of a dark, foggy morning the right 
wing, which General Washington accompanied, after such a 
halt as the time allowed, reached Chestnut Hill. 2 As it de- 
scended into the valley approaching Mount Airy the sun rose, 
but soon buried itself in a bank of clouds. 3 Conway's brigade 
led the column, with Sullivan's division following, and 
Wayne's in the rear of Sullivan's, the whole under Sullivan's 
command. 4 Here one regiment from Conway's brigade and 
one from the Maryland brigade were advanced in front, 5 and 
a detachment, under Captain Allen McLane, of Delaware, 
was sent forward to take the enemy's picket at Allen's house, 
on Mount Airy. 6 He fell upon and killed the double sentries, 
with the loss of one man, but the alarm was given, and the 
outpost, after discharging their two six-pounders, 7 fell back 
upon the battalion of light infantry 8 that was already form- 

1 " There was an appearance of rain, and the night was dark but remained 
dry." — Muhlenberg's Journal, Oct. 3d, 1777. 

2 Pickering's letter in N. A. Review, Oct. 1826, p. 426. 

3 Col. Howard's letter, Writings of Washington, by Sparks, vol. v. p. 468. 

4 Sullivan's letter to Weare. See Writings of Washington, by Sparks, 
vol. v. p. 464. 

5 Ibid. 6 Memoirs of Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 364. 

7 Col. Howard's letter, Writings of Washington, by Sparks, vol. v. p. 468. 

8 Sullivan states that the picket was re-enforced by the light infantry, and 
his account has been generally followed. Washington in his letter to 
Congress writes that the picket " gave way," and that Sullivan, " following, 

26 
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ing in line of battle upon the east of the road at Mount 
Pleasant. Conway thereupon formed his brigade to sustain 
the attacking regiments, 1 while Sullivan drew up his own di- 
vision on the right of the road at Allen's Lane. 2 For some 
minutes the ground was hotly contested, but the enemy at 
length gave way. Wayne's division having by this time 
come up, General Sullivan formed it upon the east of the road, 
and directed Conway to file oft' to the extreme right, sending 
also one regiment from Wayne's and one from his own divi- 
sion, with Moylan's regiment of light-horse, to further protect 
his right flank. 3 These dispositions made, he advanced his 
line, 4 the light infantry leaving the field, and w^ith it their 

soon engaged the light infantry and other troops encamped near the picket." 
As this account agrees with Lieut. Hunter's, of the light infantry, it is 
preferred. 

1 Sullivan's letter to Weare. See Writings of Washington, by Sparks, 
vol. v. p. 464. 

2 Col. Howard's letter, Writings of Washington, by Sparks, vol. v. p. 468. 

3 Sullivan's letter to Weare. See Writings of Washington, by Sparks, 
vol. v. p. 464. 

4 The fullest account of the deployment of the right wing into line will be 
found in Sullivan's letter to President Weare ; and no document that we 
know of, relating to the battle, has been more misused, or has given rise to 
so many false ideas. Sullivan writes: "Upon finding that our left wing, 
which had near four miles further to march than the right, had not arrived, 
I was obliged to form General Wayne's division on the east of the road to 
attack the enemy's right," and again, " No evidence being given of General 
Armstrong's arrival, I was obliged to send a regiment from Wayne's and 
another from my own division to keep the enemy from turning our right." 
These two passages have been quoted to prove that the commands of 
Greene and Armstrong were intended to co-operate with that of Sullivan at 
Mt. Airy, and some writers have added that Wayne was ordered on ground 
assigned to Greene in the original plan of the battle. 

To put this construction on the language of Sullivan, although not an 
unnatural one, is to argue that neither Sullivan, nor Washington, under 
whose eye he acted, understood the plan of the battle. 

A reference to the map and to the " Order of Battle" will show that it 
was impossible for Greene or Armstrong to perform the duties assigned to 
them, and be near Mt. Airy at the time Sullivan made the attack. Sullivan 
doubtless intended to convey the idea that the non-arrival of Greene and 
Armstrong at the points they were designed against, caused him to make 
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encampment, but making " a stand at every fence, wall, and 
ditch they passed, which were numerous,*' the General ex- 
plains, adding that "we were compelled to remove every 
fence as Ave passed, which delayed us much in the pursuit." 1 

It was with peculiar spirit that Wayne's division advanced 
against the British light infantry, for it was that body which 
had made the cruel attack on the camp at Paoli ; and Lieut. 
Hunter, writing a few days afterward, says: "When the 
first shots were fired at our pickets, so much had we all 
Wayne's affair in our remembrance, that the battalion were 
out and under arms in a minute. At this time the day had 
just broke, but it was a very foggy morning, and so dark we 
could not see a hundred yards before us. Just as the bat- 
talion had formed, the pickets came in and said the enemy 
were advancing in force. They had hardly joined the bat- 
talion when we heard a loud cry, ' Have at the bloodhounds ! 
revenge Wayne's affair !' and they immediately fired a vol- 

the disposition he did. Equally erroneous are the assertions that the 
" change" of arrangement at Mt. Airy caused the confusion which occurred 
as the troops of Sullivan and Greene approached the centre of the town. 
This argument is deduced from the ideas that Wayne should not have been 
ordered on the east of the road, and that Sullivan was to confine his atten- 
tion alone to the enemy on the west of the main street. In the first place, 
there was no "change" at Mt. Airy, and in the second it would have been 
impossible for Sullivan to have advanced on one side of a road and allowed 
the enemy to remain on the other, and the route assigned to Greene was so 
far to the east as to preclude the idea that any of the enemy near the main 
street were to have engaged his attention. The passages in Sullivan's letter, 
describing the formation of the line of battle at Mt. Airy, are explanatory 
of time, not of action. 

1 Col. John E. Howard, then Major of the fourth Maryland regiment, 
states that they were formed in Allen's Lane, two hundred yards from the 
house, and as they advanced they inclined to the left until the road was 
reached ; this movement was, no doubt, to cover the space made vacant by 
the withdrawal of Conway's brigade. Wayne has usually been accorded 
the honor of beginning the attack, but in his own letter he writes : u The 
action soon became general, ivhen we advanced on the enemy with charge 
bayonets." Col. Howard, after describing the retreat of the picket, writes : 
u It is certain no other part of the army was up to us at that time," and we 
see no reason why his statement should be disregarded. 
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ley." Wayne himself gives a similar account in his enthusi- 
astic style : " Our people," he writes, " remembering the ac- 
tion of the night of the 20th of September, near the Warren, 
pushed on with their bayonets, and took ample vengeance for 
that night's work. Our officers exerted themselves to save 
many of the poor wretches, but to little purpose ; the rage and 
fury of the soldiers were not to be restrained for some time, at 
least not until great numbers of the enemy fell by their bayo- 
nets." 1 

When the attack began, Colonel Musgrave, w r itli the For- 
tieth Regiment, had moved forward to the support of the 
light infantry. He met them retreating, and formed upon the 
left of the road, 2 when, Sullivan says, "a severe conflict en- 
sued," and the British were pressed back. General Howe, 
at the first firing, at once mounted and hurried to the front, 
to meet his troops retreating. "For shame, light infantry!" 
he cried, "I never saw you retreat before;" 3 but a grape- 
shot scattering the leaves above his head called attention to 
the force that was advancing, and the general immediately 
turned his horse and galloped back to the camp to prepare 
for the attack. Sullivan continued his advance, having sent 
back word to Washington that he had engaged the enemy's 
left, and asking that Wayne be advanced against the right, 
seemingly not aware, in the fog, that Wayne was already 
moving forward. 4 Washington, who followed with the re- 

1 Wayne's letter to his wife, Dawson's Battles of the U. S., vol. i. p. 328. 

2 See Hill's Map. Lt. Hunter writes, . . . " the enemy were kept so 
long in check that two brigades had advanced to the entrance of Beggars- 
town, where they met our battalion retreating." Hunter doubtless mistook 
the 40th Ileg't for a larger body of troops, as Howe, who was present, men- 
tions no other re-enforcements to the Lt. Infantry but Musgrave's command. 

3 Hunter's diary, in Moorson's Historical Record of the 52d Regiment. 
The extract will be found in Historical Magazine, N. Y., 1860, p. 346. 

4 There can be no doubt that Wayne advanced on the east of the road 
shortly after Sullivan did on the west. Lt. Hunter's account clearly shows 
that Wayne was early in the engagement. The passage in Sullivan's letter 
stating that he sent his aid, Morris, to Washington, to request him to order 
Wayne to advance, has been applied to that part of the battle which took 
place south of Chew's house ; but erroneously so, for Sullivan continues, that 
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serve, then advanced a detachment of that body, a part upon 
the right and a part upon the left, and at the entrance to Ger- 
mantown, a mile from where the attack began, the line passed 
Chew's house (a fine stone mansion standing several rods from 
the street in a large inclosure), Sullivan's division upon the 
west, its left resting on the road, and Wayne upon the east of 
the house. 

chew's house. 

The morning was very dark ; a thick fog, rendered more 
dense by the smoke of the cannon and musketry, obscured 
everything, and it was impossible for the soldiers, marching 
over ground broken by roads and houses, to see clearly what 
was before them as they advanced upon the two sides of the 
town. Sullivan, however, pushed on past the present Wash- 
ington Lane, and Wayne as far as the Green Tree Tavern, 
then kept by the Widow Mackinett (the old stone building 
opposite the Haines place). When General Washington, 
with the reserve, arrived at the top of the hill at the entrance 
of the town, he found that Colonel Musgrave, with six com- 
panies of the Fortieth Regiment, had boldly thrown himself 
into Chew's house, and, having barricaded the doors and win- 
dows, was prepared for a vigorous defence. A few shots had 
been fired from the upper windows at Sullivan as he passed, 
but they were not regarded, and Colonel Pickering, 1 who was 
sent forward with a message to that officer not to waste his 
ammunion, tells us that the first he heard of Chew's house 
was " the whizzing of musket ball across the road, before, 
behind, and above me, as I was returning after delivering the 
orders to Sullivan," whom he had met in the road three or 
four hundred yards beyond. 

Wayne's division " advanced with great bravery and rapidity" and passed 
Chew's house abreast with his own. This error has given rise to the idea 
that Wayne was recalled to take part in the attack on Chew's house, for 
which we find no authority, and that Sullivan requested he should be again 
ordered forward ; but Sullivan's request, it will be seen, was made before 
either he or Wayne had reached Chew's house. 
1 See N. A. Review, Oct. 1826. 
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Coming back to the house next north of Chew's — Bill- 
meyer's, which, like the other, stands unchanged to this day, 
Pickering tells us that he found a group of officers discussing 
in the General's presence the propriety of moving the remain- 
der of the troops forward, without regard to this impudent 
obstacle, against which a fruitless attack had already been 
made by artillery as well as by infantry. General Knox it 
was who insisted that it was contrary to all military rule to 
leave a castle in one's rear, and that the garrison should be 
summoned to surrender. As General Knox was chief of 
artillery and otherwise a dignified and influential person, his 
view prevailed, and a flag was sent with a summons. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Smith, a gallant young Virginia staff officer, 
volunteered to carry the flag, an enterprise which some of the 
officers, at least, objected to as useless. As he advanced across 
the lawn he received a shot, which stretched him upon the 
ground and from which he died. 1 General Maxwell, with his 
brigade and four pieces of artillery, was thereupon ordered to 
attack the house, and an ineffectual siege began, the six- 
pounders of the day making very little impression upon the 
heavy stone walls, and the troops within being well protected 
from the fire of musketry. 2 There was no lack of vigor on 
the part of Maxwell's men, who repeatedly advanced close to 
the house and tried every means to dislodge the garrison. So 
close, indeed, was the assault that the two New Jersey regi- 
ments of Maxwell's brigade lost no less than forty-six officers 
and men, and one of the officers has recorded that his horse 
was shot under him three yards from the corner of the house. 3 
Attempts were also made to fire the house, the Chevalier 
Duplessis and John Laurens, of South Carolina, distinguishing 
themselves among the incendiary volunteers ; 4 but every effort 

1 Lieut.-Col. Smith was Deputy Adjutant-General. He died of his wounds 
on the 23d of October. See Life of Pickering, vol. i. pages 3 69-173. 

2 See Life of Pickering, and Pickering's letter in N. A. Review, Oct. 1826. 

3 See Proceedings of N. J. Historical Society, Col. E. Dayton's report, 
vol. 9, page 187. 

4 See Travels of the Marquis de Chastellux. Major White, of Sullivan's 
staff, is said to have been one of the officers killed in attempting to set fire to 
the house. He died a few davs after the battle. 
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to dislodge the British was ineffectual, and Colonel Musgrave 
maintained his position until relieved by General Grey at the 
end of the battle. 

Greene's command. 

While all this was going on in the northern part of Ger- 
mantown, General Greene, commanding the left wing, had 
made the circuit of the Limekiln Road, and half an hour 1 
from the time of the attack on Mount Airy had engaged 
the enemy's right. The first body of troops which he en- 
countered was the First Battalion of the Light Infantry, who 
were advanced upon the Limekiln Road beyond Betton's 
Woods. 2 General Greene formed his army in line, with 
Stephens' Division upon the west of the road and his own 
division, composed of Muhlenberg's and Scott's brigades, 
under the immediate command of General Muhlenberg, on 
the east, with McDougall's brigade on the extreme left flank. 
General Stephens says : " The two divisions formed the line 

1 Washington writes three-quarters of an hour ; Walter Stewart, fifteen 
minutes; Marshall, in 1st edition of Life of Washington, half an hour,— 2d 
edition, a little over half an hour. Pickering says that the firing of the left 
wing was heard as he advanced with the reserve under Washington, and that 
they and Woodford's brigade arrived at Chew's house about th.e same time. 

2 From the order of battle it is evident it was not expected that the left 
wing would encounter the enemy until it reached Luken's Mill. The testi- 
mony of Sir George Osborn shows that the night previous to the battle his 
battalion was advanced in front of the right wing of the English, and there 
can be no doubt that he was stationed north of a line drawn due east from 
Chew's house, as Chief Justice Marshall, who was an officer in Woodford's 
brigade, which was on the right of the left wing, states that, while rapidly 
pursuing the flying enemy, that brigade got out of its course and was 
arrested by a heavy fire from Chew's house. From this it is apparent that 
the attack must have been made a considerable distance north of Luken's 
Mill, or else it would have necessitated a retrograde movement of Woodford's 
brigade to have approached near to Chew's house. — See First and Second 
editions of Life of Washington. 

As a man by the name of Isaac Woods was killed while looking out of 
the cellar door of a house marked " Andrews" on the map, on the Lime- 
kiln Road, at the fight going on towards Betton's Woods, it is clear that the 
first attack was at or above that point.— See Watson's Annals of Philadel- 
phia, vol. ii. page 53. 
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of battle at a great distance from the enemy, and marched far 
through marshes, woods, and strong fences, [so that they 
were] mixed 1 before we came up with the enemy," though the 
greatest obstacles must have been encountered after the first 
engagement, in which Lieutenant Morgan, of the Light 
Infantry, a very gallant young officer, was killed at the head 
of his command. 2 Colonel Matthew was here detached by 
Stephens with his Virginia regiment, and pursued his oppo- 
nents with great vigor, as will afterward appear. 

The hilly character of the country and the multitude of 
fences and other obstructions soon broke the line, and Wood- 
ford's brigade, whose brave commander was at the time lying 
ill of the wounds received at Brandywine, bore away to the 
right, and, led by the sound of firing, pressed toward Ger- 
mantown, quickening their pace as they advanced, and came 
out opposite Chew's house. 3 They halted here, and while 
Maxwell was attacking the house from the front, the artil- 
lery of Woodford's brigade opened fire on it from the other 
side — " a windmill attack," 4 Wayne afterward called it. The 
remainder of Stephens's division, on the retreat of the enemy, 
pushed on in a similar direction, and thus came upon the 
flank of Wayne's division, already disturbed by the firing in 
its rear, and the two bodies of troops became entangled. 5 
" We had now pushed the enemy nearly three miles," writes 
Wayne, with his usual exaggeration — he could not have been 
two miles from where the fight began — " and were in posses- 
sion of their whole encampment, when a large bod}^ of troops 
were advancing on our left flank, which, being taken for the 
enemy, our men fell back in defiance of every exertion of 
their officers to the contrary, and after retreating about two 
miles they were discovered to be our own people, who were 
originally intended to attack the right wing of the enemy." 6 

1 Letter of Mr. Bancroft in N. A. Review, 1867. 

2 See extract from Memoirs of Admiral Gambier, printed in Hist. Mag., 
vol. v. page 69. 

8 Chief Justice Marshall, who was an officer in this brigade ; see Life of 
Washington. 4 Wayne to Gen. Gates. 

5 Stephens to Washington. 6 Wayne's letter to his wife. 
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Wayne's inaccuracy in details makes his accounts often per- 
plexing, but his general impressions may be accepted as cor- 
rect. That Stephens, who was subsequently cashiered for 
drunkenness and misconduct on the retreat, failed in his own 
work and interfered with that of others, has always been be- 
lieved, and, unlike many other things that have always been 
believed about this battle, is unquestionably true. The re- 
sulting confusion ended the efforts of Sullivan's column upon 
the east side of the town. 

General Greene, with the remainder of his command, con- 
tinued to advance upon the east side of the Limekiln Koad, 
maintaining the line of battle, " till," as Lieutenant-Colonel 
Heth explains, " that order was found impracticable, which, 
from the number of post and rail fences, thickets, and in short 
everything that could obstruct our march, threw us frequently 
into the greatest disorder." 1 McDougall's brigade, it will be 
remembered, was upon the left, and was to attack the enemy 
in the flank ; but the extreme roughness of the ground he 
had to traverse made his rapid movement impossible, and his 
course led him so far to the east and south as to take him 
quite out of the action, 2 and leave exposed the flank of 
Greene's division, as, with a rapidity of movement that left 
McDougall, as he has himself said, far behind, 3 it turned at 
Church Lane, and advanced toward Germantown. The ac- 
counts of the movements of this wing of the army now be- 
come exceedingly obscure, and it is impossible to describe 
the contest with accuracy. " I happened to be detached," 
writes Colonel Walter Stewart, " and fell on the left of the 
whole, when I engaged the Fifth and Thirty-eighth ; they 

1 See Life of Lamb, by Leak, p. 183. 

2 J. F. Watson, the annalist, was told by an old resident of Germantown 
that there was fighting " on Armstrong's Hill by the mill" (see Annals of 
Pliilada., vol. ii. p. 58), which stood south of Shoemaker Lane on the 
Wingohocking ; and that quantities of bullets had been found there. We 
find no other evidence that there was fighting in that vicinity, but if there 
was, it was no doubt McDougall's men that there engaged the enemy. 

3 McDougall's letter to Greene. See Life of Greene, by Prof. Geo. W. 
Greene, vol. ii. p. 500. 
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both ran lustily, and I took a little flush redoubt, with three 
pieces of cannon, from them. I had cursed hot work for it 
before they left them." 1 This little redoubt was at Luken's 
Mill, 2 and Stewart pushed on to the Market house, where also 
Colonel Matthew, with his Ninth Virginia Regiment, had 
penetrated, taking a number of prisoners, but becoming so 
closely engaged that he was unable to extricate himself in 
the retreat which followed, and was taken prisoner, with his 
command, on Kelly's Hill. 3 

THE CRISIS. 

The morning was now well advanced, and the two wings 
of the army had approached the central objective point — the 
Market house in the middle of the town. But the lines were 
broken and disordered, and the advance had been so retarded 
by the innumerable obstacles and by the impenetrable fog, as 
to afford the British opportunity to re-form their own shat- 
tered lines. How^e had not been idle through the morning. 
Upon the appearance of Armstrong's militia upon his left he 
had sent Minnegerode's battalion of Hessian Grenadiers to 
support the Yagers, 4 while three battalions of the Third Brig- 
ade, under General Grey, and the Fourth Brigade, under 
General Agnew, supported on the left by two Hessian bat- 
talions, were advanced to resist the American right. General 
Grant also re-formed the right of the British lines to oppose 
the command of Greene. 5 

Sullivan's division, with Armstrong's North Carolina Eegi- 
ment and part of Conway's brigade, had pushed forward 
nearly to School Lane, 6 upon the west of the town, while 

1 "Walter Stewart to Gen. Gates. 2 Sullivan's letter to Weare. 

3 Watson's Annals, vol. ii. p. 37. 

4 Von Eelking's German Auxiliaries. 5 Howe's letter. 

6 It is difficult at this day to decide upon the extreme point reached by 
the command of Sullivan, the authorities being very conflicting. 

Col. Pickering, in his letter of August, 1826, states that he found Sulli- 
van personally about four hundred yards below Chew's house, which would 
be near Washington Lane, immediately north of which, on the west of the 
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Greene was entering on the east, but now, according to Sulli- 
van's own account, finding themselves " unsupported by any 
other troops, their cartridges all expended, the force of the 
enemy on the right collecting to the left to oppose them ; 
being alarmed by the firing at Chew's house, so far in their 
rear, and by the cry of a light horseman on the right that the 

street, a portion of a cedar board fence is standing at this day, riddled 
through and through with bullets fired during the battle. 

Col. Howard, who commanded the troops west of the main street, writes 
that his regiment was halted in an orchard by Col. Hazen, and that while 
halted " the British army formed in the School House Lane, directly in our 
front, six or seven hundred yards from us," which would place Howard's 
command about half way between Washington and School Lanes. 

Eobert Morton, who visited Germantown the day after the battle, has 
recorded that the Americans got down as far as the Widow Mackinett's Tav- 
ern, which the editor, in annotating Morton's Diary (see Perm. Mag., vol. i. 
page 15), was under the impression stood near the Market house, but which 
old residents of Germantown assure him was at the Green Tree, as stated 
by Dr. Lambdin. 

Watson, the annalist, was told by one Smith, who was a boy at the time 
of the battle, that he gave cider to two of the Americans who lay wounded 
on Wunder's lot, where the old railroad depot stands. These, however, may 
have been some of Greene's men. 

Wilkinson, who gathered his information in Washington's camp shortly 
after the battle, and visited the ground previous to the publication of his 
memoirs, states that the front of the American troops had nearly reached 
the Market house when the retreat took place. 

Col. Tilghman, who was on Washington's staff, wrote to his father Octo- 
ber 6th, that " we pushed them by degrees from Mt. Airy below the lane 
that leads to the College." This statement of Col. Tilghman's would be 
sufficient, if it could be shown that he was an eye-witness ; but as he de- 
scribes with equal gusto and vivacity the driving of the enemy across the 
town by Greene, it is evident a portion of his account must have been drawn 
from that of another. 

The man who resided west of the school house recorded in his diary that 
he returned to Germantown the day of the battle, and found that a hot en- 
gagement had occurred between the two armies. ... "His poor wife was 
alone up two pair of stairs when a cannon-ball passed through a window 
very near her." Had the British been driven across School House Lane, 
his dwelling would have been in the midst of the conflict, and it is hardly 
likely his remarks would have been confined to the one incident. 

The English accounts all speak of the engagement being in the upper 
part of the town. 
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enemy had got round us, and at the same time discovering 
some troops flying on our right, retired with as much precipi- 
tation as they had before advanced, against every effort of 
their officers to rally them." 1 Taking this brief description for 
what it is worth, it at least serves to show the confusion 
which existed. How far Sullivan's line extended it is impos- 
sible to tell, but as it had by this time lost its compactness it 
probably spread far away in the fields. An army that had 
pushed forward, as it had done, across fenced lots and among 
houses and outbuildings, must have been in a sufficiently 
perilous position under the best of circumstances. So when 
General Grey, " turning his front to the village," 2 from his 
camp out School Lane, advanced to the attack, the Americans 
could not resist him. To put it plainly, they were repulsed, 
As they withdrew, with the precipitation which General Sul- 
livan describes, Grey advanced across the lots and moving by 
the right flank brought his command into column and enter- 
ing the main street, pushed on toward Chew's house. 3 Gene- 
ral Agnew, following in the rear of Grey, entered the street 
not far from where we are now assembled, and rode forward 
at the head of his column. As he ascended the hill he re- 
ceived a sudden volley from a party of citizens 4 who were 
concealed behind the Mennonist meeting-house, and fell mor- 
tally wounded. 5 On the east of the town Wayne's division, 
as has been explained, had already withdrawn, and General 
Grant, moving up the Forty-ninth Eegiment, as General Howe 
relates, " about the time Major-General Grey had forced the 
enemy in the village, and then advancing with the right wing, 
the enemy's left gave way, and was pursued through a strong 
country between four and five miles." General Washington, 
who had remained at the head of the hill above Chew's house, 

1 Letter to Weare. 

2 Howe to Lord George Germaine. 

3 Hill's Map and Howe's letter. 

4 Philip Boyer is said to have been the man who shot General Agnew. 

5 He was carried into a house near the spot where he died, and his remains 
were removed to his former quarters, the present residence of Charles J. 
Wister. See Lossing's Field Booh of the Revolution, vol. ii. p. 319. 
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saw the failure of his well-laid plans, and issued his orders for 
the retreat. 1 

THE EETBEAT. 

Colonel Lacey, who was without a command at the Battle 
of Germantown, but was an interested looker-on, has given us 
this striking picture : u I rode forward," he says, 2 " to where 
the main army was engaged, and had an opportunity of seeing 
the manner in which the business was conducted. We had 

1 It is the opinion of some writers that Washington left a single regiment 
to watch Chew's house, and with the remainder of the reserve moved to the 
front. 

The authorities for this view are the letter of Sullivan to Weare and the 
second edition of Marshall's Life of Washington. Sullivan writes : " I can- 
not help observing that with great concern I saw our brave commander ex- 
posing himself to the hottest fire of the enemy in such a manner that regard 
to my country obliged me to ride to him and beg him to retire. He, to 
gratify me, and some others withdrew a small distance ; but his anxiety for 
the fate of the day soon brought him up again, where he remained till our 
troops had retreated." Marshall, an officer in Woodford's brigade, in the 2d 
edition of Life of Washington, states that he found Chew's house guarded by 
a single regiment. 

Opposed to this view is the direct statement of Col. Pickering, made in 
1826, that he was with Washington, and that the commander-in-chief did 
not pass Chew's house, and the fact that neither the diary of Pickering, the 
letters of Charles Coles worth Pinckney (1820), of Knox, or the account of 
Col. Dayton, the writers of all of which were present at Chew's house, fail to 
mention such an important movement. 

The letter of Pinckney and the diary of Pickering state that such a 
movement was contemplated, and the former that Col. Ogden's regiment was 
ordered to remain, but they fail to show that it was executed. It would 
appear from the diary of Pickering that the column of Sullivan retreated 
about the time it was proposed to advance that part of the reserve not re- 
quired to guard Chew's house. As the passage in Sullivan's letter is the 
closing one, and apparently supplementary, and consequently applicable to 
any part of the battle, and as Chief Justice Marshall in the 1st edition of his 
work said, that a brigade from Sullivan's column was found firing at the 
front of Chew's house when the one in which he was arrived in its rear, 
and gives a different version in his subsequent edition, thus invalidating his 
claim to be considered an eye-witness to what took place on the west of the 
house, we cannot but think the view taken by Dr. Lambdiu the correct one. 

2 See Life of Lacey, by Gen. W. W. H. Davis. 
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full possession of the enemy's camp, which were on fire in 
several places. Dead and wounded men were strewed about 
in all quarters. When the order for the retreat came, the 
American troops were in much disorder ; those in front driven 
back by the enemy and falling on those in the rear, increased 
the confusion and rendered it impossible to form in such order 
as to oppose the advancing enemy. A general retreat was in- 
evitably necessary to save the American army from a general 
rout." 

It is necessary here to say a few words about General Arm- 
strong, who was sent down the Ridge Road with the column 
of Pennsylvania militia to attack the enemy's left. The ex- 
treme left of the British line was held by the Hessian Yagers 
under Colonel von Wurmb, who, a23prised of the attack, aa 
many of his brother officers were, was more vigilant than 
most of them, and kept up a continuous watch throughout 
the night, and at daybreak the approach of the militia was 
discovered. 1 There followed a brisk interchange of shots, but 
no real engagement. " We cannonaded from the heights on 
each side of the Wissahickon," says Armstrong, " whilst the 
riflemen on opposite sides acted on the lower ground." 2 
About nine o'clock, he continues, he was called off to join 
the General, but left a party, under Colonels Eyers and 
Dunlap, who shortly after were obliged to retreat, bringing 
off their fieldpiece and a second one which Armstrong had 
left " in the horrenduous hills of the Wissahickon." The 
militia went up the stream to Cresheim Creek, which led 
them across above Germantown, " directed by a slow fire of 
cannon," and there fell in front of a body of the enemy, whom 
they engaged for some time. "Until then," says General 
Armstrong, " I thought we had a victory, but to my great 
disappointment soon found out our army had gone an hour 
or two before, and we last on the ground." 3 

1 Von EelJcing's German Auxiliaries. Armstrong's letter to Wharton. 

2 He appears to have made no attempt to cross the Wissahickon as ordered. 

3 Armstrong's letter to Wharton, Penna. Archives, vol. v. p. C45. 
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THE PURSUIT. 

Lord Cornwallis, who had early heard in Philadelphia of 
the attack upon Howe's position, at once put in motion two 
battalions of British and one of Hessian grenadiers, with a 
squadron of dragoons, and, getting to Germantown just as the 
Americans had been forced out of the village, he joined Gene- 
ral Grey, and, placing himself at the head of the troops, took 
up the pursuit. General Greene effected the withdrawal of 
his forces with considerable difficulty and not without loss, 
Colonel Matthew's gallant regiment, or what remained of it, 
being left in the hands of the enemy, its heroic commander 
and many of his officers severely wounded by the enemy's 
bayonets. The cannon, too, gave Greene no little care, and 
at one point beyond Chestnut Hill, when Pulaski's cavalry, 
which was in the rear, being driven by the pursuing enemy 
rode into and scattered his division, he w r as in a fair way to 
lose them ; but by ordering his men to join hands he col- 
lected a sufficient number to protect the guns, which, being 
turned upon the enemy, induced him to relinquish the pur- 
suit. 1 A letter from Wayne to Washington, written at eight 
o'clock in the evening, gives this account of the retreat: 
" After we left the field of battle the troops who took the 
upper route were formed at White Marsh Church under 
General Stephen. It was thought advisable to remain there 
some time in order to collect the stragglers from the army. 
The enemy made their appearance with a party of light horse 
and from 1500 to 2000 infantry, with two field pieces. The 
troops were ordered off, when I covered the rear with some 
infantry and Colonel Bland's dragoons ; but finding the enemy 
determined to push us hard, I obtained from General Stephen 
some field pieces and took the advantage of a hill overlooking 
the road the enemy were marching on ; they met with such a 
reception as that they were induced to retire back over the 
ridge which they had just passed and give up further pursuit. 
The time gained by this stand," adds Wayne, with a cheerful- 

1 Gordon, who obtained these facts from Greene. See Gordon, vol. ii. p. 
524 ; Greene's Life of Greene, vol. ii. p. 417. 
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ness that no defeat could dampen, " favored the retreat of a 
considerable number of our men, three or four hundred of 
whom are now encamped here, and which I hope will facili- 
tate the retreat of almost all who were scattered ; so that you 
are now, in my humble opinion, in as good, if not better situ- 
ation than you were before the action of this day." 1 Washing- 
ton returned that night to Pennybacker's Mills, and there, 
after twenty-four hours of continuous hard work, shared alike 
by officers and men, he and his army resumed their camp. 

THE LOSSES. 

A sad task remained for the British soldiers and a sadder 
yet for the people of Germantown. For "two hours and 
forty minutes," according to General Knox's watch, the battle 
had waged at their very doors, in their gardens and orchards 
and in their fields ; and now, as the fog and smoke lifted and 
the sounds of the contest died away, they ventured forth, 
some to look with anger upon the destruction of their pro- 
perty, others to carry succor to those who lay in woful need 
of kindest care. 2 If we could trust local tradition, we should 

1 Life of Wayne, by H. N. Moore, p. 41. 

2 The day after the battle, hundreds of the citizens of Philadelphia visited 
Germantown to satisfy their curiosity. (See Watson, vol. ii. p. 69.) The 
description of the scene given by Robert Morton will be found on page 14 
of volume 1 of Pennsylvania Magazine. Some of the visitors, however, 
were prompted by more serious motives. " On the day of the battle of Ger- 
mantown, " wrote Warner Mifflin (see Friends' Miscellany, vol. v. p. 207), 
u our yearly meeting issued a testimony respecting our peaceable principles. 
I was one, among others, appointed to present it to the commander-in-chief 
of each army. This was a proving time — to pass through opposing armies, 
most of whose minds were probably agitated, and many of them afresh fired 
by the spirit of war, from their recent engagement — and with no passport 
or shield to protect us from any merciless attack, but our innocence, sheltered 
by the wing of Divine preservation." 

"We lost great part of yesterday with a deputation of Quakers from their 
yearly meeting," wrote General Armstrong to President Wharton on the 8th 
of October, " Wain, Emlen, Joshua Morris, and two others declaring their 
own and the innocence of their Body, desiring prejudices against them might 
be removed as a Society, seeking in the world only peace, truth, and right- 
eousness, with equal love to all men, etc. . . . The General was for send- 
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conclude that there was not a patch of ground within a mile 
of Germantown on which there lay not at least one dead or 
dying man, but certainly the number was great enough to give 
those good people a fresh horror of barbarous war. The 
entire loss sustained by the combatants was never accurately 
ascertained, but according to the returns collected afterward 
by the Board of War, 1 the casualties in Washington's army 
were thirty officers and one hundred and twenty-two men 
killed, one hundred and seventeen officers and four hundred 
and four men wounded, and about four hundred prisoners. 
Included in this last number were some fifty officers and 
Colonel Matthews regiment. The British loss was reported 
to be thirteen officers and fifty-eight men killed, and fifty-five 
officers and three hundred and ninety-five men wounded. 2 
American writers have generally believed that the British 
loss was understated, but the many advantages of defence 
and protection which the British had in the contest would 
account for the seeming disparity of numbers, and the aggre- 
gate of 1,157 killed and wounded out of the comparatively 
small forces engaged on either side shows that the Battle of 
Germantown was no child's play. 

Each army, too, had to mourn severe bereavements. Qni 
the royal side there was young Morgan, the flower of the 
army, and the adventurous Agnew, a lieutenant colonel in 
actual rank, though acting as a brigadier, whose cruel death 
cast a further gloom upon the noways joyous triumph of 
Howe's army. He lies in the "lower burying-ground" at 
Fisher's Lane, and Lieutenant Colonel Bird by his side, and 
over their graves, with pious care, the Annalist Watsom 
caused a slab to be placed that worthily marks the last rest- 
ing place of two noble victims of their King's ambition. It 
was the same loving heart and hand that searched out the 
burial places of the patriot dead, and marked for us the 

ing them to you and to Congress who had banished their, friends. . . The 
General gave them their dinner, and ordered them: only to do penance a few 
days at Pottsgrove until their beards are grown, for which they seemed very 
thankful." 
1 Gordon, vol. ii. p. 525. * Remembrancer. 

27 
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graves of Captain Turner, of North Carolina, Major Irvine 
and six privates, in the " upper burying-ground," and per- 
formed a nation's neglected duty in the erection of a monu- 
ment to General Nash, whose death was the severest loss sus- 
tained by the Americans on that day. "While riding down 
the main street, leading the North Carolina Brigade into 
action, a shot from the British artillery struck and fractured 
his thigh, at the same time killing his horse. Custis, in his 
" Recollections," says that " a round-shot, striking a sign-post 
in Germantown, glanced therefrom, and passing through his 
horse shattered the General's thigh on the opposite side," 
which was a pretty clever piece of work for a round-shot, and 
if we add to this another statement that the same ball took 
off Major Witherspoon's head, 1 gives us, if not a new idea 
of what a round-shot can do, at least an idea of the value of 
Revolutionary anecdotes. It is true, however, that Major 
Witherspoon, 2 a brave young Jerseyman, the much-loved son 
of Parson Witherspoon, of Princeton, was killed in the fight, 
and though we may distrust a part of Custis' details, there 
is no reason to doubt the characteristic picture he gives of the 
fearless North Carolinian : " The fall of the animal threw its 
unfortunate rider with considerable farce to the ground. 
With surpassing courage and presence of mind General Nash, 
covering his wound with both hands, gayly called to his men: 
' Never mind me, I have had a devil of a tumble ; rush on, my 
boys ; rush on the enemy ; I'll be after you presently.' Human 
nature could do n© more. Faint from loss of blood and the 
intense agony of his wound, the sufferer was borne to a house 
hard by and attended by Dr. Craik, by special order of the 
Commander-in-Chief." He lingered in great suffering for two 
or three days and then died, and on the 9th of October, he 
was buried with military honors in the Mennonist graveyard 
at Kulpsville, in the presence of General Washington's army. 3 

1 Armstrong to Wharton, Oct. 5, 1777. 

2 Major Witherspoon was an aid to Maxwell. See Officers and Men of 
New Jersey in the Revolutionary War, by Gen. Wm. J. Stryker. 

3 There can, we think, be but little doubt that Gen. Nash was wounded some 
distance above Chew's house, most likely about the time when Sullivan 
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There are innumerable anecdotes and incidents afloat relat- 
ing to the care of the wounded, but these need not engage our 
attention now. Local tradition ascribes some cruelty to the 
British in this respect, but it was probably only the harshness 
of military discipline, for there is no evidence that the Ame- 
ricans who fell into their hands received less care than their 
own men. 1 They were removed to such shelter as convenience 
suggested — the Haines house appears to have been used as a 
field hospital — and a considerable number, according to Wat- 
son, to the hill at the foot of the town ; but on the following 
days the wounded were carried to the city, to the hospitals 
there. 

THE END. 

And so ended the Battle of Germantown. In comparison 
with the great engagements of recent history it seems a small 
affair, but the armies that met there were not to be despised. 
General Howe had probably ten thousand troops available, 
though but a portion of these were actually engaged, and 
among t^iem were not a few battalions of which the Royal 
service was justly proud and the best of the Hessian auxili- 
aries. "Washington's force was, in round numbers, about 

states that a portion of the reserve was ordered forward. Major Wither- 
spoon was buried in front of Philip Weaver's house near Beggarstown, and 
it is said he was killed by the side of the unfortunate General. Thomas 
Paine, who, on the morning of the 4th of October, left the camp that Wash- 
ington had occupied and started for Germantown to see the battle, stated 
that the first man he met informed him that the British pickets had been 
driven in and that they were put to flight. Shortly after that he met Gen. 
Nash, who was being carried on a litter. 

1 The contempt in which some of the British officers held the Americans 
is well shown in a letter from Lord Lindsay, written immediately after the 
battle. " This may well be called," he writes, " an unfortunate war for us 
all. Hardly an officer but is now lamenting the loss of one of his brave 
friends, and no man can look at the instruments of their misfortune without 
pitying them still more for having died by the hands of fellows who have 
hardly the form of men, and whose hearts are still more deformed than their 
figures." In direct contrast to this is the remark of the British soldier, 
who said, as he witnessed the interment of the American dead, " don't bury 
them thus, and cast dirt in their faces, for they also are mothers' sons." 
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eight thousand soldiers of the line and three thousand militia ; 
but the latter took no part in the action, which was pecu- 
liarly a Continental battle, and one that has especial interest 
from the fact that nearly, if not quite, every one of the thir- 
teen States was represented among the troops engaged. Each 
of them had its own heroes there. Eew Hampshire had sent 
Sullivan ; Massachusetts, Knox ; Rhode Island, Greene ; JTew 
York, McDougall ; New Jersey, Stirling and Witherspoon ; 
Pennsylvania, Wayne ; Maryland, Smallwood ; Virginia, 
Muhlenberg and Matthews ; North Carolina, Nash ; South 
Carolina, John Laurens and Charles Cotesworth Pinckney ; 
Georgia, Mcintosh. 1 Have I named them all ? No ; the 
Delaware regiment w T as there, and a regiment from Connecti- 
cut. That makes the whole thirteen. We have remembered 
some of these men in the names of our streets; we have 
Washington, and Wayne ; Pulaski, Knox, and Green — that 
name should have an "e" at the end of it. The next new 
avenues opened in Germantown should be called for Sullivan 
and Nash. Of the results of the battle and of the events that 
followed it I shall not speak, except to say that the unsuccessful 
Americans seem to have got more satisfaction from it than did 
their opponents, who not long after abandoned Germantown 
and removed within a line of entrenchments directly north of 
Philadelphia. Congress thanked the General and his army, 2 
and the General and each of his subordinates congratulated 
the troops. " Although," said the Commander-in-Chief, " an 
unfortunate fog, joined with the smoke, prevented the differ- 
ent brigades from seeing and supporting each other, or some- 
times even from distinguishing their fire from the enemy's, 
and some other causes which as yet cannot be accounted for, 
they finally retreated, they nevertheless see that the enemy is 
not proof against a vigorous attack, and may be put to flight 
when boldly pushed. This they will remember, and assure 
themselves that on the next occasion a proper exertion of the 
powers God has given them, and inspired by the cause of 

1 It is said Lachlane Mcintosh joined the army just after the battle of 
Brandywine. 

2 See Journals of Congress, Oct. 8, 1777. 
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freedom in which they are engaged, they will be victorious." 1 
General Greene did not take so calm a view of it. He had 
" the mortification to assure the troops that they fled from 
victory," and he wished " most ardently that the troops could 
be convinced of the necessity of retreating and rallying like- 
wise," and that "a retreat is not to be considered general 
without the order as such." 2 He had satisfaction, however, 
in assuring the troops "that the enemy suffered very 
severely." 

But is it really true that our countrymen " fled from vic- 
tory ?" It is not an easy question to answer. Perhaps it is 
not worth while to try. But if this account has presented the 
Battle of Germantown distinctly before your minds, I think 
you will see that General Washington's undertaking failed 
because, under all the circumstances, it was impossible for it to 
succeed. The art of war, we must remember, was not in his 
time what it is to-day. Napoleon had not then come upon the 
field. The tactics, both great and small, that Washington had 
learned were extremely simple, and the organization of the 
army was more simple still. That essential instrumen to 
modern warfare, the general staff, had scarcely a rudimentary 
existence. A battle once planned must be carried out precisely 
according to the plan or else abandoned. General Washington 
himself, in an order issued the week after Germantown, ex- 
pressed this idea very fully. " It is not for every officer to 
know the principles upon which every order is issued, and to 
judge how they may and may not be dispensed with or sus- 
pended, but their duty to carry them into execution with the 
utmost punctuality and exactness. They are to consider that 
military movements are like the working of a clock, and will 
go equally, regularly, and easily if every officer does his duty ; 
but without it, be as easily disordered, because neglect from 
any one, like the stopping of a wheel, disorders the whole." 3 
In a general sense, of course this is as true now as ever ; but 
a modern commander does not start his battle as he would 
wind up his watch, and expect it to run of itself, but moves 

1 See Records of the Revolutionary War, by Saffell, 344. 

2 Ibid., 345. 3 Ibidi> 346< 
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its parts rather as pieces upon a chess board, according to a 
general plan, indeed, but also with reference to emergencies 
as they arise. In this a large and efficient staff is of the first 
necessity, and the greater the scale of the battle, the more 
carefully conceived the plan, the more indispensable the gene- 
ral staff. But Washington and the commanders of his time 
had nothing resembling what we know by this term, and to 
move an army in four detachments on such wide lines, over 
such a country and among such obstacles as were encountered 
at Germantown, without the means of constant communica- 
tion, which should keep every part subject to the General's 
instant direction, was an enterprise that, according to our 
modern ideas, would not appear promising. That it appa- 
rently came so near success is a warning that we are to apply 
the canons of modern military criticism to the operations of 
a hundred years ago with considerable caution, for the same 
limitations in the strategy and tactics of the day that 
governed the operations of one commander controlled those of 
his antagonist. How far General Washington was in advance 
of his age as a military commander it is no part of this paper's 
purpose to discuss, but I am sure that no one can study any 
episode in his career as I have just been studying this of the 
Battle of Germantown without feeling more and more the 
man's immense moral stature, which seems to dwarf that of 
every one around him. The dignity, the gentleness, the 
patience, the strength of will, the indomitable courage, the 
unfaltering trust in God, and the unswerving devotion to duty 
through evil and through good report — if these do not con- 
stitute greatness, where are we to look for it ? "We do well 
to commemorate the Battle of Germantown, to repeat its story 
and teach it to our children. What matters it whether our 
little army, in that one day's struggle, won or lost ? It is by 
rough ways only that the stars are reached ; by daring and 
by suffering that victory is won ; and surely this story brings 
before us, right here at our very doors, the patient courage of 
the men who carried to its happy end that long and weary 
struggle, and under God's good providence achieved the task 
that was set before them, to make for us an inheritance which 
we by like courage and like devotion only can maintain. 
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UNPUBLISHED PAPERS RELATING TO THE BATTLE 
OF GERMANTOWN. 

The Okder of Battle. 
From the Wayne MS. Communicated by the Hon. George Bancroft. 

Order of Battle of the 4th, at Germantown. 
3d Oct. 1777. 

The Troops to be in Readiness to march at six this evening. The Divi- 
sions of Sullivan and Wayne to form the Right wing, and attack the enemy's 
left, they are to march above Monitony [Manatawny] Road. The Divisions 
of Green and Stephen to form the left wing and attack the enemy's right, 
they are to march down the Scipback [Skippack] road. Genl. Conway to 
march in front of the troops that compose the right wing and file off to attack 
the enemy's left. Genl. McDougall to march in front of the Troops that 
compose the left wing, and file off to attack the enemy's Right flank. 

Genl. Nash and Genl. Maxwell's Brigades to form the corps de reserve, 
and to be commanded by Major Genl. Lord Stirling. The corps de reserve 
to pass above the Scipack [Skippack] road. Genl. Armstrong to pass down 
the Ridge road and pass by Liverins Tavern and take guides to cross Wes- 
sahochen [Wissahickon] creek above the head of John Yan Deerings Mill 
dam so as to fall above Joseph Warner's new house. 

Smallwood and Forman to pass down the road by a Mill, formerly Danl. 
Morris's and Jacob Edges mill into the White Marsh road, at the Sandy 
Run, thence to White Marsh Church, where take the left hand Road which 
leads to Jenkins's Tavern in the Old York Road below Armitages beyond 
the seven mile stone, half a mile from which a Road turns off short to the 
right hand fenced on both sides which leads through the enemy's encamp- 
ment to Germantown Market House. 

Genl. McDougall to attack the Right wing of the enemy in flank and rear. 
Genl. Conway to attack the enemy's left flank, and Genl. Armstrong to attack 
their left wing in flank and rear. 

The Militia who are to act on the flanks not to have cannon. Packs and 
blankets to be left, the men are to carry their provisions in their Haversacks 
or any other manner least inconvenient. 

All the Pioneers of each Division who are to march to be left 
with the Baggage and spare artillery, these to be commanded by 
a Sub from each Brigade, and the whole by a field officer— are to 
move in front of their respective Divisions with all the axes they 
can muster. 

Every officer and Soldier to have a piece of white paper on his hat. The 
Piquets will be left at Yan deering's Mill, to be taken off by Genl. Arm- 
strong, one at Italian [Allen's] House on Mt. Airy by Genl. Sullivan, one 
at Liveans [Luken's] Mill by (Genl.) Green. 

Each column is to make their disposition so as to attack the Piquets in 
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their respective routes precisely at five o'clock, with charged bayonets and 
without fireing, and the column to move to the attack as soon as possible. 

The columns to endeavour to get within two miles of the enemy's Piquets 
on their respective routes by two o'clock and there halt till four, and make 
the disposition for attacking the Piquets at the time above mentioned. 

The columns of Continental Troops and Militia to communicate with each 
other from time to time by Lt. Horse — Proper flanking parties to be kept 
out from each column. 

Col. Stewart to Gen. Gates. 

From the Original in the Gates' Papers in the New York Historical 
Society. Communicated by John Austin Steveris, Librarian. 

Camp 26 miles from Philada., Oct. 12, 1777. 
My Dear Sir : The last time I had the pleasure of writing you was about 
the 2nd or 3rd when I gave you a small sketch of what had passed after the 
Battle of Brandy Wine untill we crossed the Schuylkill, on the 4th in the 
afternoon we had orders to march at 6 o'clock and march'd all that Night 
towards the Enemy the distance about 1 2 miles ; on account of the darkness 
of the night and badness of some Roads we did not arrive at our appointed 
place until past 6 O'Clock (the Disposition for Attack you have Inclos'd) at 
which time the attack was begun by Sullivan and Wayne, we however join'd 
in about 15 Minutes, when the Action became very general, at the distance 
sometimes of twenty and sometimes forty yards. We however began to gain 
Ground on them, and in an hour from the beginning their Army was on the 
retreat in all Quarters, the right of our Army got into Gerrnantown where 
they were a good deal annoy'd from the Houses particularly Chews in which 
they had four field Pieces and 500 men, this stop'd the whole right and kept 
them engag'd for a long time untill the Enemy had time to rally and return 
to the charge, when I believe the right stagger'd a good deal and shortly 
gave wav. On the left of our Army where Green and Stevens were, our 
success was great When I first engag'd we were a mile and a half from 
Gerrnantown, and before we ended I got to the Market house at German- 
town. General McDougle who was to have attacked the [enemy] on their 
risht flank, never got to his ground, which Expos'd our flank much and I 
happened to be detached and fell on the left of the whole where I engag d 
the 5th and 38th they both ran lustily and I took a little flush redoubt with 

*. ,<«,. or c,™» f,» *. . J- <^^ W £1 , \S£2 

left them; but every thing appeared in our favom wnen 
retreat took place. which cannot yet be accounted for- it ls e " on ^ 
Stevens who Ltainly ,ave the order to the left wing, he ,ss ^ pended and 
today a Court of Enquiry sits of which Lord Sterling is Prudent Our 
loss that day is between six and seven hundred the accounts from Philada. 
are great. Miss Lucy Lenard is come out and says Genl. Apnea was k Id 
on the spot, Genl. Grant mortally wounded and two Hess.an Genls killed 
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that 52 officers were buried in one day and that they had kilFd on the spot 
780 Privates ; Indeed every account that has come out since, makes it a 
great deal more but this will do pretty well. They are much alarm 'd form- 
ing Abbalies all round Philada., she heard the officers say at dinner, twas 
the severest Blow they had yet met with, twas plan'd with Judgement, 
executed with Spirit and they cant tell why we left it unless for want of 
Ammunition they informed her I lay dead on the field, am very happy they 
are so much mistaken. This afternoon or tomorrow believe we again advance 
the next Action think will be decisive ; a heavy firing has been these two 
days at the fort, hope in God they will stand it. We are very Impatient to 
hear from you. I am my dear General 

Yr Obliged Sincere Friend, 

Walter Stewart. 

I hope one day or another to pay you a visit in Canada when you have the 
Government. 

(Superscription) — To the Honourable Major General Gates Commanding 
the Northern Army. 

Letter from Genl. Smallwood. 

From the Sparks Manuscripts in the Library of Harvard College. 

Communicated by John L. Sibley, A.M., Librarian, with 

permission of Mrs. Sparks. 

Philadelphia County, Hatfield Township, Oct. 9, 1777. 
My dear Friend : Good news for America, such perhaps as will re- 
lieve you from that state of suspence and anxiety which your last to me 
expressed you to be in. The enemy's situation being reconnoitred, Their 
number being nearly ascertained, his Excellency in Council with the other 
General Officers on the 3d Inst, unanimously resolved on the expediency of 
attacking, and accordingly the Army moved at 6 o'Clock in the Evening in 
4 Columns towards the enemy in the following order : The divisions of Sul- 
livan and Wayne to form the right wing and attack the enemy's left. The 
divisions of Green and Stephens to form the left wing and attack the 
enemy's right. Genl. Conway with his Brigade to march in front of the 
Troops that Compose the right wing and file off to attack the enemy's left. 
Genl. McDougal to march in front of the Troops that Compose the left wing 
and file off to attack the enemy's right Flank. Genl. Armstrong to fall in 
and attack the enemy's rear ajid left Flank. And Smallwood with his division 
ant! Genl. Fourman's Brigade to attack the enemy's rear and right Flank ; 
And Genl. Nashe's and Maxwell's Brigades to form the Corps de Reserve, 
and be Commanded by Major Genl. Lord Stirling, in this order the columns 
moved on from 15 to 20 miles agreeable to the distance of their respective 
routes, and at 4 o'Clock made the disposition for attacking generally, at 5 
o'clock in the morning when the picquets were to be cut off, which was the 
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Signal for the whole to begin the attack, which soon after became Gene- 
ral and the enemy were as generally repulsed and drove for near 5 hours, 
when our Ammunition on the right and in some other parts grew scarce, 
which together with our Troops in the Centre being flushed with success, and 
their officers not attending to preserve their order, they got into Confusion 
by the pursuit, and contributed to loose one of the most glorious Victories 
perhaps that America for some time may have an opportunity of gaining. 
The retreat commenced in that quarter where very little of their Ammuni- 
tion was expended, and in the midst of Victory at a time when no person 
could account for it, nor can the cause of it yet be ascertained. Tho there 
is a charge exhibited which upon inquiry may perhaps better account for 
the cause. The enemy themselves are amazed and at a loss to account 
for the retreat tho they attribute it to the want of ammunition, part of 
the centres retreating composed of Continental Troops, set the example to 
others to retreat, and the sentiment that it was necessary, from the impres- 
sion of so bad an example in the first instance, lead many more, which in- 
duced Genl. Washington (after many efforts to carry them on to the charge 
were found ineffectual) to order a retreat, which was prosecuted with little 
or no other loss than the field of action, which to our reproach was shameful 
to abandon in the midst of Victory, after taking possession of their encamp- 
ment and baggage with many pieces of artillery and military Stores. 

Your, &c, &c, 

Wm. Smallwood. 

Testimony of the Society of Friends against War. 

Transmitted to Generals Washington and Howe by the Committee, 

James Thornton, William Brown, Nicholas Wain, Warner, 

Mifflin, Joshua Morris, and Samuel Emlen. 

A Testimony given forth from our Yearly Meeting, held at Philadelphia, 
for Pennsylvania and New Jersey, by Adjournments, from the 29th 
Day of the Ninth Month to the 4th of the Tenth Month inclusive, 1777. 
A Number of our Friends having been imprisoned and banished, unheard, 
from their Families, under a Charge of Insinuation that " they have in their 
" general Conduct and Conversation evidenced a Disposition inimical to the 
" Cause of America," and from some Publications intimating that " there 
" is strong Eeason to apprehend that these Persons maintain a Correspon- 
" dence highly prejudicial to the public Safety ;" may induce a Belief that we 
have in our Conduct departed from the peaceable Principles which we pro- 
fess ; and apprehending that the Minds of some may thereby be misled; for 
the clearing of Truth, we think it necessary publicly to declare, that we are 
led out of all Wars and Fightings by the Principle of Grace and Truth in 
our own Minds, by which we are restrained either as private Members of 
Society or in any of our Meetings, from holding a Correspondence with 
either Army; [but are] concerned to spread the Testimony of Truth 
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and the peaceable Doctrines of Christ, to seek the good of all — to keep a 
Conscience void of Offence towards God and Man — to promote the Kingdom 
of the Messiah, which w T e pray may come, and be experienced in Individuals, 
in Kingdoms and Nations ; that they may beat their Swords into Plow-shares 
and their Spears into Pruning-hooks, and Nation not lift up Sword against 
Nation, neither learn War any more, Isai. ii. 4. And deny in general 
Terms, all Charges and Insinuations which in any Degree clash with thi3 
our Profession. 

As to a nameless Paper lately published, said to be dated at Spank-Town 
Yearly-Meeting, and found among the Baggage on Staten Island, every 
person who is acquainted with our Stile, may be convinced it was never 
wrote at any of our Meetings, or by any of our Friends. Besides, there is no 
Meeting throughout our whole Society of that Name, nor was that Letter, 
or any one like it, ever wrote in any of our Meetings since we were a People. 
We therefore solemnly deny the said Letter and its Authors ; and wish that 
those who have assumed a fictitious Character to write under, whether with 
a View to injure us or to cover themselves, might find it their Place to clear 
us of this Charge by stating the Truth. 

And as from the Knowledge we have of our banished Friends, and the 
best Information we have been able to obtain, we are convinced they have 
done nothing to forfeit their just Eight to Liberty ; we fervently desire that 
all those who have any hand in sending them into Banishment, might weightily 
consider the Tendency of their own Conduct, and how contrary it is to the 
Doctrines and Example of our Lord and Law-giver Christ Jesus ; and do 
them that Justice which their Case requires, by restoring them to their af- 
flicted Families and Friends : And this we are well assured will conduce 
more to their Peace than keeping them in Exile. We give forth this Ad- 
monition in the Fear of God, not only with a Yiew to the Eelief of our 
Friends, but also to the real Interest of those concerned in their Banishment. 

Having been favoured to meet to transact the Affairs of our Religious 
Society, which relate to the Promotion of the Cause of Truth and Righteous- 
ness, we have felt a renewed Concern for the Good and Happiness of Man- 
kind in general, and in the Love of the Gospel have issued forth this Testi- 
mony, for the clearing ourselves and our Friends, and the warning of those, 
who from groundless Suspicions and mistaken Notions concerning us, maybe 
persuaded to seek our Hurt, to the wounding their own Souls and the Loss 
of the Community. 

Signed by Order and on Behalf of the Yearly Meeting, by 

Isaac Jackson, Clerk. 



